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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNETS. 


Wuere should the vows of youthful love be heard ? 
In on halls of thoughtless revelry ? 
Where the wild heart, by music’s magic stirred, 
Bounds in the mazy dance exultingly ? 
While torch and taper shed their radiance free 
On many a sparkling gem, high friendship’s token ? 
Or in the chancel’s hallowing sanctity, 
Should the full bosom’s guileless troth be spoken? 
Oh no! not there—but in the stilly grove, } 
Where nods the wild-tlower by the moss-fringed spring, 
While the pure stars bend listening from above, 

And to the dews young zephyr spreads his wing ; 
Where all is still, save night’s sweet pensive bird, 
There should the mutua! vows of youthful love be heard. 





1 fondly marked within a gay parterre, 
Where countless flowers were sweetly blossoming, | 
Breathing their balmy fragrance richly there, 
One tender plant in modest beauty spring. 
A swelling bud adorned its rising crest, 
Which soon expanded in the genial air; 
No ocean gem in dazzling splendour drest, 
Could e’er with that unsullied bloom compare 
But lo! a demon came upon the blast, 
That fanned the floweret in its virgin pride ; 
t marked the shrouded monster as he passed, 
Breathe on it once, and then it shrinking died. 
The flower was female character, and he, 
Whose breath destroyed, was withering calumny! Arion. 








THE HAUNTED SPOT. 


Tis a haunted spot, but go not thou 
When the sun is burning bright on high, 

tf thou wouldst seek its shapes to know, 
Or hear its mournful melody ; i 

But when the dim sweet twilight falls 








Upon the tall and spectral trees, } 


And wraps in mist the ruined walls ; i 
And when the gusty evening breez¢ i 
Sighs sadly round that ruin gray, } 


As mourning honours passed away. 


Then go with awe, not fear, and gaze 
Upon the wreck of pride and power: 

And when the rising mnoonbexm plays 
Upon the ivy-mantied tower, 

Dim shadowy shapes are seen to glide 

Beneath those arches’ frow ning pride, 

And music’s melancholy wail 

Floats sadly on the sighing gale. 


Thou shudderest—’tis a haunted spot— 
But thou canst from the scene depart ; 

But what can cheer his shunless lot 
Who bears about a haunted heart? 

More fearful are the shapes that dwe!! 

Within that dark and dreary cell ; 

And far more numerous ts their train 

Than those which haunt the ruined fane 


———— 


———= 


Yes—ghosts of buried joys are there, 
And hopes long dead rise from their grave it 
And faded visions, once too fair, 
Now changed and saddened he must brave : ii 
And every ghastly visitant 
Which doth his troubled bosom haunt, 
He cannot shun, be way not flee | 
Their torturing society. 


The ruined dome attracts thy sigh 

Of pity for its doom of ill, 

Iis daysof glory long passed by— 

But ruined hopes are sadder still! | 
The spectres of the silent tomb 
Seek but the hours of night and gloom ; | 
When dawns the morning sun they flee, | 
Unseen till night’s obscurity. ] 


But—the heart's are a sleepless brood, 
Alike at night or noontide hour, 

In gayest scene or solitude 

The restless shades exert their power 

It boots not now the names to tell 

Of all that haunt that gloomy cell, 

Returning hope and peace to blast, 

The ghastly spectres of the past! 


Then, if whene’er thou dost behold 
That dark tower, phantom-visited 


Thy heart should tremble and grow cold, 
Turn from the fearful spot thy tread, 

And thy reviving heart shall be 

From all its former terrors free : 

But dark and hopeless is his lot 

Who cannot shun the haunted spet' 





AN ITALIAN SCENE. 


It is the hour of vespers now— 

The sun hath sought his ocean rest, 
And on the highest mountain’s brow, 

Some few green spots with smiles are drest 
And, bathed in day’s departing light, 

Like memory’s dreams afar they shine 
Bnghitly, as on some peaceful night 

Pours out the moon her looks divine 


Nature seems robed for festal hour— 
Behind, where marble cities swell, 
The far blue hills arse, ana lour 
As clouds in autumn skies will dwell ; 
Dim, shadowy masses they uprear, 
Their dark-blue foreheads in the skies, 
As if ambition should be there, 
To pour bis burning sacrifice. 


And see, where soft and mellowed streams, 
Burst from the uplifted rocks, and roll 
Like liquid gold—with boundless gleams 
Spurning the tetters of control ; 
W hile sweetly, to the listening ear, 
The song they murmur on their way 
Comes, happily, distinet, and clear, 


Gladdening the heart, bke fancy’s ray. Evenanp. 





GREEK SONG, 
Lift the flag on mount and bi!low 
Wake the sleeper trom his pillow, 
Let him, with the gun and sabre 
Gird him for the battle’s labour. 
Freedom is no longer telling 
Tales of yore within your dwelling, 
Far too long her soul has slumbered, 
But her days of sleep are numbered. 
WV h» to meet the foe will falter, 
Breaks our brand and stains our altar 


See ye yonder shrines of glory, 
Records of your country’s story ? 
See ye yonder sacred mountain, 
Bosoming the muses’s fount in? 
Which from Homer we inherit, 
Children of his godlike spirit ? 

See ye yonuer widows mourning, 
Children chained, and village burning ? 
Say shall these, then, undisputed 
Be by tyrant foes polluted ? 

See ye how the land that bore us, 
Like a suppliant bends betore us? 
Shall her cause be vainly pleaded 
Shall her sorrows be unheeded ? 
Shall we not with mad emotion, 

As the torrents dash to oct an, 

As the bearded lion rushes 

From his den, and, seizing, crushes 
Shall we rush not thus and sever 
Greece from tyrants bonds for ever ’ 


Hark! e’en now the bugle’s calling 
Fire ts flashing — foes are talling ' 
Listen! ‘tis the cannon’s thunder, 
Tearing hill and vale asunder. 

Hark again! the musket’s rattle 
Brings the voice of closer battle. 
Haste we onward, quick and quicker 
Now the battle’s din is thicker, 

Vall we for our country’s story, 

Hers 1s freedom—ours is glory ! 





TO A VOUNG RELATION. 

Thou bid’st me write! in vain I call 

The muses to the welcome task ; 
Good wishes, little fnend, are all 

That I can give or thou shouldst as] 
Mayst thou go on in quict bliss, 

Thy tranquil way to virtues shrine ; 
Sung in happier strain than this, 

Dear to a noble heart than mine! 
May kindness shed her cheering ray, 

As now, upon thy sinless years! 
And may thy future praise repay 

The fondness of our hopes and fears 


Turaza. 


Atpua 


1 


ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE UNEDUCATED WIFE, 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
| Hr letter was short, but tender and impressive 
It concluded by saying, * It will be useless to seck ma 
for I leave no trace behind; if you hear nothing fron 
me in five years, think me with your blessed mother 
and obtain a wife of whom she would not be ashamed 
If lcm make myself worthy of you, I will return. 
Fitzgerald was in an agony of grief; he remember 
ed nothing but her artless loveliness; felt a thousan 
jrection; spent months in seeking, but without ever 


earch beyond the night or 


fears for her safety ; scoured the country in every di 
getting a hint to guide hi: 
| 


which she left the stage. He went upto the log-cabin 


but the Indians had heard nothing of her since slv 
sent them presents of blankets, beads for their mocca 
sins, &« 

|| A year passed away,and Fitzgerald began to think 
He left 


residence, Where he could not remain, for every thing 


| he should never see her more. his beautiful 


lost wife and departed mother 


} 
| 
| rernuided him of his 
| and removed to the « ity. 


Year after year rolled on, and the lovely Isidore wa: 


forgotten. Even Fitzgerald thought of her only at 
|) times, and as a lovely vision that had long since passed 
away, for le had ceased even to hope that he shouk 
ever behold her again. 

And where was the heroic girl who had made suc] 
| sacrifices for him she loved! It would be beyond the 
limits of this narrative to relate all the perils she en 
the dangers, and the difficulties 
he reached her aunt Waldorff i: 


countered; the toils, 


she overcame betore 





Germany, Where she at last arrived in safety, and way 
in Waldorff, though she 





kindly received; 
had her prejudices, and disliked the Americans,(rebel 
as she always called them,) was an elegant and a 
j complished woman. She entered warmly into thy 
| plans of her lovely niece, procured for her every in 
| structor necessury to improve, cultivate,and strengthen 


|| her really powerful mind; and Isidore was astonished 


j 
at her own progress. It was indeed rapid, for what 
will not love accomplish? The first years were entirely 


devoted to her mind and heart, the last to accomplish 


ments. Music was her favourite among these; and 
she performed delightfu ly upon the harp. 
She said to her aunt, one day, after playing for her 
ome tim 
“IT have succeeded on this instrument beyond my 
most sanguin xpectations. ; : 
| « My dear Isidore,” sard Madam Waldorff,“ 1 an 
pleased and proud of your progress; but I shall griev« 


to part with you. Ihave often, since your arrival, 
lamented that I did rot take you from your grandfa 
ther; but I felt vexed that your futher should have 
! been urged from his home, and thought the general 
deserved all the anxiety he felt. | have long sinex 
overcome such feelings, and now, my dear child, you 
ire wound round my heart so firmly, that it will ache 
to part with you. I have seen for some time that 
your thoughts are wandering to that dear one fo: 


You ar 


whom all your exertions have been made. 
anxious to see 
| ter, and, though I dislike all deceit, I think if it eve: 
was excusable, it is in your situation. I have a frien 
in whom T ay confide, on the eve of embarking fo: 
You shall go with him as a relation, whict 


your husband in your assumed chara 


America. 


you really are,though distant. He knows your stors 


and will aid you ryrwav. Youshallsee yourh 
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band. 
the little trembler that came here five years ago, than | 
T am.’ 

* How good you are, my 
youthink my husband will not know me ? 
ia she walked up to a large mirror. “I am very tall 
now, and have, I believe, a rather more dignified and 
vomanly appearance. But he will know me by my 
hair, which is of a peculiar colour.” 

IT think not; beside, my dear, you can easily con- 
‘eal it with a head-dress.’ 

* Ah,true; but I shall betray mysel 


by my emotions.” 
‘Isidore, have you overcome so many difficulties, 


more than mother. 


f, dearest aunt, 


shown yourself so superior to most of your sex, and | 


have not yet learned to control and conceal your own 


feelings? Be yourself, my child, and all will be well. 


*“ | wonder if Mr. Campbell, when he now sees me, 
Isidore blushed as | 


will recognise the baby, the fool.” 
she said this, for she did not exactly like the resent- 
ment that rose in her bosom. “ Alas, my dear aunt, 
I have so many faults and foibles yet to correct! for, 


I would not return with any feelings but those of af- | land I hope your next choice will do you honour.” 


fection and tenderness towards my friends. My only 
that my husband ever could have loved me 
I am sure that I am worthy of his love; 


wonder 1s, 
But now, 
sure that I can make him happy; 
in the resources of my own mind, treasures that, but 
for your kind attention to me, hen IT came a little 
ignorant child to your bosom, would have been lost 


sure that I possess, 


for ever.” 


He cannot ‘know you, , for you are no more like | 


Do! 


said Isidore, | 


“ True, true; andI will say no more. Albert would 
have a fair right to laugh at me, should he know of 
| my sudden and warm admiration of a beautiful wd 
man.” | 

The conversation then dropped. Emma told her} 
‘husband that Campbell had called to say adieu; he 
was to sail for France in the morning. 

Major Harcourt had made a most judicious choice 
when he selected from the beautiful and accomplished | 


smile? Do not trifle with me, Henry; you know not 
the struggle between my attachment and my sense of 
honour. I sometimes wish I had never seen her.” 

“I would not trifle with you, Albert; but you must 
have discovered Sophia’s preference for you. Why 
not declare yourself?” 

“Are you mad, Harcourt? AmI not a married 
man? The lost Isidore is forgotten by the world: her 
beauty and her virtues buried in oblivion; but J can- 





women that he visited, Emma Green. 


| plain in her person, though graceful and elegant in her | 


manners. He was sure of an agreeable companion, | 
jfor her mind was well cultivated, and her disposition 
|amiable. i 
Often would Fitzgerald, who was very intimate | 
|there, when he witnessed their perfect union and hap- || 
|piness, sigh and say, 

* Ah, Harcourt, why was I so weak as to be fasci- 
eimated by beauty alone? The voice of the good old | 
‘general still sounds in my ears: ‘son of my friend, do | 
inothing rashly.’ Why did I not listen to his advice ? 


“ My dear Albert, you have learned a useful lesson, 


In a few weeks Sophia Walstein and Mr. Weiland 
were familiar guests at Major Harcourt’s. 

‘IT think,” said Emma to her husband, “ that Fitz- | 
gerald rather avoids us of late. I met him this morn- 
ling as we were walking in Broadway, and introduced | 
| Sophia to him; but he had little opportunity of seeing 
|| her as her veil was down, and none of conversing with 


| «J shallnever marry again,” replied Fitzgerald 


Isidore left her kind aunt soon after this conversa- || her, as she was seized with one of those fits of trem- | 


tion, with the friend she mentioned, and was on her 
* * * 


- : ‘ * * * 


return to America. 
“ Can you tell me, Emma, 
lis wife, as he seated himsel!lt beside her on a sofa, 


‘said major Harcourt to 


‘who that elegant-looking female is, leaning on an 
elderly gentleman's arm, by the door? 

‘Yes; it isthe beautiful stranger I told you of; a 
relation of Mr. Weiland’s, the Holland mer- 
‘hant; and some say, heiress to his immense wealth. 
She is very much admired. 

“ Exquisitely beautiful indeed, 
graceful. I have been watching her for 

* Come, I will introduce you to her, Henry ; 
ag intelligent and accomplished as she is beautiful. 
But you scem amazingly struck. See, your earnest 
gaze has quite disconcerted her; that fair face is co- 
vered with blushes, and she has turned to her protec- 
tor, with whom she is conversing very earnestly.’ 

Harcourt felt a singular interest in this beautiful 
stranger, and said, 

* Let us follow her, Emma. | 
being that interested me half so much ;"’ 
pressively at his wife,and pressing her arm as he spoke. 
They were soon by the side of the person who had 
attracted their observation, where they spent an hour 
delightfully. Emma promised to call for Miss Wal- 
stein next day, to walk onthe Battery, and major Har- 


great 


Is she not lovely?” 

and uncommonly 
some time.” 
she is 


looking ex- 


court, as they rode home, declared he had never con- | 


versed with a more intelligent and agreeable woman. 

“* My dear husband,” said Emma, “if I was at all 
inclined to be jealous, I think I have some little cause 
for it now, for you have appeared perfectly fascinated 
with Miss Walstein, and have scarcely taken your 
eyes from her face,” 

“Indeed, Emma, she reminds me so much of some 
one I have seen, though for the lite of me I cannot tell 
who, that I thought we must have met before; but it 
cannot be, as she told me it was her first visit to this 


etty. [will go with you to-morrow, and take Camp- 
bell; he will lose his heart, you may be sure, as she is | 


exactly the woman I have heard him often describe | 


and wish to obtain."—Emma smiled.—* Why that 
emile? Do you not agree with me *"’ 

“ [ think, my dear husband, your sudden and warm 
admiration is not consistent with your usual prudence 
and judgment." 


never saw but one | 


j;and trembling. 


bling that alarmed me so much the day you returned 

|with him from the country. I hope she is not nervous. 
| Albert ordered his carriage, and the ride soon restored | 
jher. I wish he would become acquainted with her. | 
| She is exactly calculated to make him happy, and it is 
| quite idle to suppose he will ever hear from Isidore.” 


*T think as you do, Emma ; but still his situation is 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


marry one woman, and be claimed by another.” 

* True, true, Henry; but it is now almost six years’ 
since she left him; and could he obtain this lovely | 
creature, he would be fortunate indeed. I never saw 
and sv worthy of admira- 

She prefers a social eve- || 


any one so much admired, 
tion, that valued it so little. 
ning with me to the most splendid party, and a game | 
ut romps with your pet, Albert, to a walk with our 
To-morrow she spends the 





most fascinating beaux. 
‘day with us, and Iam to send for her harp. 
| Pitzge reld home with you, and say nothing of our 


sring 


cuest.” 

| TL will,” replied Ifarcourt. 

| After a day of social and refined enjoyment with 
jher new friends, at evening Miss Walstein took her 
|harp. She was playing a Scotch air when Harcourt | 
came home with Fitzgerald. They stood some time 
at the open door, charmed with the melody. The 
\latter seemed spell-bound. Was it the music that en- 
tranced him, or was he admiring the beautiful crea- | 
jture that touched the strings with her white and deli- 
‘cate fingers? His eager and admiring gaze delighted 
|Emma, and she spoke to him:—The music ceased, 
jand the fair musician hung over the instrument, pale 
Mer agitation was attributed to fa- 
but she soon recovered 
her 


ltigue from playing so long; 
herself. Fitzgerald was constantly 
!fuce, when he could do so without absolute rudeness: 
ithough after an hour spent in her society, he listened 
|more than he looked, tor he thought her uncommonly 


examining 


‘|agreeable—still he appeared thoughtful, and at every 


pause in the conversation, quite dull. 

Days and weeks passed, and Fitzgerald visited So- 
iphia Walstein every day. 

* Harcourt,” said he, * you have drawn me into the 
society of this charming woman, whom it is impossible 
to know and not to love; and yet, whom it would be 
| dishonourable for me to seek to obtain. Why do you | 





|gazes on me; 


’ \irresistibly attach me to Sophia Walstein. 


jtowards 


an embarrassing one, as it would be dreadful indeed to | \ 


| Albert, 


She was rather |not forget the tenderness with which I once almost 


jadored her. Yet I love Sophia, devotedly, ardently. 

'There is some ‘thing about her, though I have never 
lmoutioned it before, that often reminds me of Isidore 
|The expression of her eyes sometimes, when slic 
the tone of her voice, particularly when 
it is a tone of tenderness, brings the artless, self-sacri- 


\ficing creature before me, so forcibly that her name is 


involuntarily on my lips. It was this resemblance that 
first drew me to her; but it is her noble, cultivated, and 
lished mind, and lovely, amiable temper, that 
It has be 
come almost impossible for me to conceal my feeling: 
her, and this night I will tell her my history 
It may be unavailing, and perhaps selfish ; but I can- 
not resist the impulse that prompts me. If she des 
pises and avoids me, I can but relinquish her society 
which is already become so dangerous to my peace o 
jmind, and quit a country in which I seem doomed t: 
‘meet with nothing but sorrow and mortification.” 
Fitzgerald walked the apartment in an agony « 
‘doubt and anxiety. Harcourt endeavoured to sooth 
him, by telling him to fear nothing, and striving tc 
convince him that be might indulge his attachment: 
and seek its return with honour; but he continues 
‘pacing the room until the servant announced Mis: 
Walstein, when he took his hat and rushed into th: 


accomp 


| street. 


He seating himse 


returned more composed, and, 


ibeside the object of all this solicitude, attempted 


ain to converse with his accustomed freedom. So 
phia was talking of the importance of education t 
temales. 

“Will hear my story, 
length he somewhat abruptly said. “It is a melan 
choly illustration of what you have just been saying 
but I think I can tell it to you, though I scarcely know. 
| why I ask you to listen to it.” 

She turned very pale, and trembled excessively 
Ww hen he spoke of his wife; her artless loveliness, his 
tre gret and sorrow for her loss, and his long search fo: 
She looked on him with a tenderness that assured 
Still he became embarrassed as 


you Miss Walstein?” af 


jher. 
him he was beloved. 


he began to speak of himself. 


* This,” said he, taking Isidore’s last letter from his 
pocket, * will explain what—my—” 


Sophia started from her chair, threw off the head 


jdress that confined and covered her luxuriant tresses. 


and letting the rich glossy ringlets fall over her neck 
and shoulders, cried, 

* Well, well do I know the contents of that letter 
my dear, beloved husband!” and sank almost 
lifeless into his arms! 

Ife gazed on her as if he doubted the evidence of 


i his senses, then pressing her to his heart, exclaimed, 


“Isidore! My wife!” with such a frantic cry of 
joy, that Harcourt and Emma rushed into the apart- 
ment. 

To describe the surprise and happiness of all inte 
rested, would be impossible. 

* Dear Isidore,” said Fitzgerald, when they were al! 
quietly settled, “ how could a young, timid, and igno 
rant girl—pardon me for the word—leave her home, 
her husband, and thus alone travel to Germany, with 
out leaving any trace behind? It was the last place in 
the world I should have sought for you, as | knew you 
had a perfect dread of Madam Waldorff, on account 
of her treatment to your grandfather.” 


* True, Albert; but he told me in his last moments. 
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if I never saw you again, to goto her; and said she| Rose, Burgundy. —Unconscious beauty. 
d. Ik 4 Doubts the beauty, which she doubts alone, 
was noble and well educated, though proud. new Which dazzles every eye except her own.— Hayley 


she was rich, and had ample means to do for me all 1 || Rose, greville superb.—Rose grevelli.—Grace. 


wished. Had you examined your old wardrobe, you ea yen Sentosa tres Itom.. 

would have missed two suits of boy's clothes, that} Rosebud, moss.—Charming. 

your mother had preserved, because, as you told me, Mg pe ae ep Ghasme ence 1 

your life had been saved in one, and the other you Rose, yellow.—R. sulphurea—The decrease of love on 
wore on your return from your first absence; these | : better acquaintance. 

wore after the first day, cutting off my hair, and/ The warmest love may sink by slow decay. 


, . ’ Rose, hundred leaved.—R. centifolia.—Pride. 
staining my skin. You could not have known me} 1 will instruct my sorrow to be proud.—Shaks 


yourself. You ask how I could leave you? To make) Rose, cinnamon.—R. Cinamonea.—Love at first sighit 
’ v P he P ec at lo irst sight '— Bs 
the effort, it needed all the consciousness I felt of my |! Wheover loved thet loved net et Gest sight 1 Shel 

. . a 7 __*, | Rose, York and Lancaster.—R. versicolor.—War. 
unworthinees for the station in which you had placed Seth aeae af siti nnd ual elthiaerdbncin-ciihal 
me; needed all the misery that I constantly suffered, || Sweet scabious.—The mourning bride.—I have lost all. 

2 eS j | With whom, alas! I fondly hoped to know 

and the mortification I caused you. Oh, Albert! be- | } tg tenes vrais A ee es mvc 
fore I could summon resolution to leave you, I heard 
myself called a fool! yes, a fool, and by your best | 
friends. I do not wonder at it ; for how can any one | 
perfectly uneducated, and ignorant even of the most 


Sweetbriar.—Rosa suaveolens.—Simplicity. 

Lam 4s true us truth’s simplicity. — hak 
Snowdrop.—Galanthus nivalis.—Refinement. 

Love retines the thoughts, aud hath his seat un reason. —.Velten 


Snowball.—Viburnum opulus.—To bind. 











' Sweetwilliam.—Dianthus barbatus.—Finesse. 
And grefs, alas! that may not speak 











j 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. Karn poor rehet by feigning. —B. Chester 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. | Speedwell —Veronica.—Female fidelity. 
- | Oh! woman's love's a holy light, 
Porry, white.—Papaver somniferum.—My bane, my anti- And when ‘tis kindled ne'er can di 
dote. | Swamp magnolia.— Magnolia glauca.—Reward of merit 
Doomed to heal, or doomed to kill Urge your success, deserve a lasting name 
Fraught with good, or fraught with ill.—Mrs. Robsoa | She'll crown a constant and a grateful flame ?—R 7 
Poppy, re »d.—Consolation. Spiderwort.—Tradescantia.—I esteem, but do not ‘ei vou 
Thy gentle voice shall whisper kinder things.—Shenston There's something tells me utit is met low 
Phlox.—Unanimtty. 1 would not lose you.—Sheks 
Vhose souls do bear an equal share of love.—Shaks Synnga carolina.—Philade Iphus inodorous.—Disapnoint- 
Periwinkle, white.—Vinca.—Pleasing remembrances. i ment. 
Some little friendship formed and cherished here.— Regers } Bright blown hopes dispersed in aur... 1. 7 
Passion tlower.—Passiflora.—Susceptibility. Sunflower. "He lianthus. —False ric he s. 
Young men's love then lies not truly m their hearts, Sat io their |} Away with vour love that is measured with zol 
yes —Shaks Ht Deemst thou that hearts can be bought and suld.—- 4 
P rivet. —Ligustrum.—Mildness. | Talip.—Tulipa.— Ambition. 
You bear a gentle mind, and beavenly blessings follow such |! The heart ts woman's world, Itis there her amb 
creatures. ~ Shaks emypure Sketch Book. 
Peach blosom.—Amygdalus persica.—I am your captive. | Tulip, red.—A declaration of love. 
No warning of the approaching flame, Who could refrain that had a heart to love, and cou to 
Swiftly, like suddeo death it came 4 make his love known 7—Sha 
I loved the moment I beheld. —Granrilic || Thorn apple.—Datura stramonium.—Deceitful charms. 
Queen’s rocket or Dame's violet. —Hesperis matronalis.— |! Ah! that deceit shawl! steal such gentle shapes.—S 
You are the queen of coquets. | Tuberose.—Polvanthus tuberosa.—Le plus loin.—Le plus 
Like kings, we lose the conquests gained before, . oher ' 
By vain ambiven stall to make them om ep Seem | ETE Che 27 Shel 
Quamoclit.—Cypress vine.—Busy body } || Thy me.—Thymus.— Activity 
Busy bodies and intermeddlers are a dange rous sort of people to |} i id ch Atlee sete, ye ’ a 
have to do withal.—L’ Estrangr would chide hasty-footed 1 s 
agged Robin.—Lychnis flos cuculi—Wit. | Thistle, holy.— Centaurea bene dhe ta. —Misa mrp 
. ers t ri rs the ole 
With Cupid's arrow, she hath Dian's wit.—Shak He ponders on the world-~abhors the whole.-- Keg 
Ranune ulus,—Ranunculus.—I am dazzled by your charms | Violet, ae Set nea —L ave. 
Bright as the sun, ber eyes the gazers strike.— Pope. OF Uno ock up all the gates of love.- 2h 
Rose campion.—Agrostemma coronaria.—Only deserve my | Violet, Psy io tanpcot 4 Steet 
lov e. } c inal be ! inte v 5 fe 
My love is thine to teach.—SAaks, lv enus’ looking glass.—C:s apensia 6 speculum.—Flattern 
. | Je does me double wrong who wounds with the flatteries of b 
osemary.—Rosmarinus officinale.-— Remembrance. tontien. 


Kee p this remembrance for thy Julia's sake.—Shaks 


.—Clenatis.—Fil ? ’ 
Rue.—Ruta.—Disdain. Clenatis.—Filial affeetic 


Virgin's bow 








; ' | The sight an image brought of his own f ” Dryden 

And she I love, or laughs at all my pain, ; w oodbine. —Lonicera.—Fraternal affection. 

Or knows her worth too well and pays me with disdain. Dryden. | L lov’d Ophelia : forty thousand brothers could not, with al 
Rose, fullblown.—Rosa. —Beauty. quantity of love, make up my sum.—shaks 

Beauty for use too rich, for earth too dear.—Shak Wallflower.—Cherianthus cheir. —Fidelity in | misfortune 
Rose, unique --Call me not beautiful. Be good and friendly still, aad oft retarn.— Milton 

Since that my beauty cannot please his eye = Weeping willow. —Salix Babylonica.—Forsaken 

Vil weep what's leit away, and weeping die. Shane i} Prevent his falsehood, and forsake him first. — Phallop 
Rose, white.—I ain worthy of you. } Yarrow.—Achillea millefolium.— To cure. 

My sufferings for you make your heart my due —Dryder Rear what from love unpractised hearts endure 

Rose, white and withered.—Transient impressions. From love, the sole disease thou canst not cure 


Quickly withered like your love away 


. | In concluding the beautifi pressive “language of 
Rosebud, white.—A heart that is ignorant of love. S one oe ul and expressive “language of 


A pure unspotted heart, never yet tainted with love.—Shets | flowers,” we would remark, that it can be put into imme 
Rose, thornless.—Lady, deign to smile diate practice, as there are as great a number now in blos- 
Do not blast my springing hopes, som, and advancing to that state, as at any season of the 


Whieh thy kind hand has planted in my soul —Re 


| 
be ‘ par: such ¢ . ari } . —s _= = = 

Rose, maiden’s blush.—If you love me, you will find me out. jyear; such as the amaranth, coreopsis, bluebottle, china 
I do betray myself with blashes.—yaaks aster, convolvulus, cardinal flower, dahlia, hydrangea, lark- 
Rosebud, red.—You are young and beautiful. | spur, everlasting, honeysuckle monthly, mignionette, mint, 


She looks like mormng roses newly washed in dew Shales 


1 k R d Fresh mangold, nasturtium, primrose evening, pennwinkle " 
Rose, damask.— Rosa damascena.—fF reshness. 


Fresh asthe morn, end as the season fair.—Pep ‘phlox, passion flower, lychnis, snapdragon, sensitive plant, 
Rose, moss.—Superior merit. tuberose, thyme. With the waning year comes the chry- 
Mahal the ea ta vienna hee “he santhemum. which is almost the latest garden flower 


poppy, 









common things, appear other than a fool, in the moet), " bind our loves in a holy band. --Shaks 
intelligent and potished society ? Riches may dazzle, Scarlet lychnis.—L. men vn amp with a flame.— 
“a a eves. 
and beauty may fascinate, but a highly intelligent and | Here love lights his constant lamp.—.Milton 
cultivated man cannot long love an ignorant woman, | Snapdragon. —Antirrhinum. naPreommnption. 
and you will acknowledge that it is a dangerous expe- | Sands comowhet raised by Galee prosumptncus be atlon 
) Star of Bethlehem. =raithegelum. —Recon iliation n 
riment for any such man, to take an uneducated girl, | Love quarrels oft in pleasing concord end.—AMilt 
however beautiful, for a wite.”’ jst. John’s wort.—Hypericum.—Superatition. 
Wee om 7 "2 a , . Have | loved him next heaven 
“ Yes, yes, my love, I will,” said Fitzgerald; ° “une | cesta beae cchoenpetioncaen ns SRE 
ess every Woman were an Is1pore.”’ j And am I thus rewarded '--Shak 
Swallow-wort.—Asclepias tuberosa.—Cure for the heart- | 
1 ache. 
FLORA’S DICTIONARY. ij The miserable have no other medicine but only hop Shak 


| 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF DISTINCT aNIMALS,—All associations be- 
tween animals of opposite natures are exceedingly interest- 
ing; and those who train them for public exhibition know 

|| how attractive such displays are of the power of disciplins 
over the strength of mstinct. These « xtraordinary arrange. 
ments are sometimes the effect of accident, and sumetimes 
of the greater force of one mstinet over the lesser force of 
another. A rat-catcher having caught a brood of young 
rats alive, gave them to his cat, who had just had her jut- 
tena taken from her to be drowned. A few days allerward 
he was surprised to find the rats in the place of the drowned 
kittens, being preserved by their natural enemy. Tie rat 
‘catcher exhibited the cat and her nurslings to considerable 
advantage. A somewhat similar exhibition exists at present 
in London. There is a little menagerie, where such odd a 
| sociations may be witnessed upon a more extensive seal 
and more systematically conducted, than in any other co 
lection of animale of which we have ever heard. I pont! 
Surrey side of Waterloo bndge, is daily seen a cage about 
five feet square, contaming a variety of quadrup ds and 
birds. The keeper of this collection states that he ha 
been employed seventeen years in the business of training 
creatures of opposite natures to live together in content 
}and aflection. And those years have not been unprofitably 
| emploved ! It is not too much to beheve, that many a persc th 
who has given his halfpenny to look upon this show, may 
have had his mind awakened to the extraordinary effects ot 
| habit and of gentle discipline, when he has thus seen th 
eat, the rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea 
pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, and the sparrow, eac} 


enjoying, as far as can be enpoye lin confinement, its rc- 
spective modes of lite, in the company of each other, th 
weak without fear, and the strong without the desire tg 
injure it is umpossible to rmacm any pretticr exhibition 
of kindness than is here shown The rabbit and the pi 


geon playfully contending for a lock of hay to make up their 
nests; the sparrow sometimes perched on the head of th 
cat, and sometimes on that of the owl--each its natural 
enemy ; and the mice playing about with pertect indifferenc 
to the presenc of either cat, or hawk, or owl. The mods 
by which this man has effected this are, fir at, by kee ping all 


the creatures well fed; and secondly, by accustoming one 
species to the society of another at a very early period ot 
their lives. The ferocious mstincts of those who prey on 


the weaker are never called into action; their nature is sub 
dued to a systematic gentleness; the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded are favourable to the cultivation 
of their kindlier dispositions ; all their desires and pleasurc 
are bounded by their little cage; and though the old 
sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet of the bridge, 
she duly returns to her companions, with whom she has 
long been happy, without at all thinking that she was born 
to devour any of them 
This isan example, and a powerful one, of what mayb 
accomplished by a proper education, which rightly est 
mates the force of habit, and confirms, by judicious ma- 
‘ nagement, that habit which is most desirable to be mad 
i rule of conduct The pyrene ipl ei the same, whe ther it b 
appli lL to children or to brute 





COMPARATIVE “TRENGTM OF IRON AND STEEL Th 


‘*\ lowing statement of the comparative force of these two 


metals, is to be found in a work on the relative cohesion at 


iron, and the ditlerent kinds of steel by M. Mittia, as ne- 
ticed in Kastner's Archives, viz.: a rod of good iron of Sti 
ra aninch thick, required a weight of four hundred quin 
|| tals to break it; arod of equal thickness of Stirian steel, 
{ not immersed, took a weight of seven hundred and forty 
nine quntals and filty-three pounds to break it, while a rod 
of the same dimensio ot meteoric steel was net broken 
except by a weight of cleven hundred and thirty quintals 
4 CURIOSITY.- An ingenious preec ot workmanship wa 
lately manufactured in Philadelphia. It is a pitcher or cream 
jug, which holds about half a pint, made of wooden staves 
hooped with silver and a glass bottom. The staves wer 
taken from the tree under which William Penn made } 
| treaty with the Indians. We expressed some surprisc—say 
the editor of the Democratic Fress—when we were told that 


ul 


jthe pitcher had been taken to pieces to decide a wager of 
twenty dollars, and that one thousand and six staves wer 
counted init! It was made by Mr, J a Peddie, and is 


’ 
, ' 


the property of Mr. John Johnson 
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ORIGINAL | commMUN ICATIONS. 





NINTH NUMBER OF THE PERIPATETIC. 


A TRIAL. 


For law 's the wisdom of all ag: 
And managed by the ablest sages, 
Who, though their business at ue 
Be but a kind of civil war, 

fn which they engage with fiercer dudgror - 
Than e’er the Grecians did an ad Trojans 
They never manage the contes 

‘T’ impair their public interest, 

Or by their controversies lessen 

The dignity of their protession.— Mudibrirs 





bur, 


ir there should be any of my readers who can fora 


moment hesitate yielding their assent to the truth of | 


the couplet with which the above extract concludes, 
{ can only refer him to half an hour's experience, such 
as I have just enjoyed, to banish every thing like doubt 


from his mind. We have all been amused with the 


various points of view in which, more than any othe r 


profession, the law has been continually held up to 
the wonder—I wish I could say admiration—of the | 
idle and the curious; and many of us,] am sure, have 
been often at a loss to find language expressive of 
our ideas of its tortuosities, its perplexities, its quib- 
bles and its quirks. 
have alternately taken it up, and whether from an 


inability to pursue the subject further, or their suc- | 
cess in raising a laugh without going below the sur- | 
der circumstances which I must confess occasioned | 


face or not, I cannot tell, have never ventured further 
than the threshold, but have ever regarded it as suffi 
cient to excite ridicuie of itself,as a certain celebrated 
huffo never appears upon the stage, that his entrance 
is not followed by shouts of laughter, of which he 
appears to be the innocent and unconscious cause. 
When the law is referred 
labyrinth ; and when one of its professors is intro- 
duced, the knavish shrug of the shoulder, the equivo- 
cal nod of the head, and, above all, the by no means 
obscure hints which he makes at a more intimate 
aequaintance with your purse, properties with which 
he is so invariably invested, soon let you into thesecret 
that you have fallen into the company of one to whom 
the peculiar privilege seems to be reserved of going 
crooked that he may the more effectually succeed in 
keeping others straight. Who, for example, has ever 
heard a lawyer called by any other cognomen than that 
of * Wormwood,” * Clippurse,” * Pillage,” 
thing equally indicative of these popular attributes ; 
or who would for a moment recognise the noble sci- 
ence of which he is a member, if its virtues were not 
tonveyed to his mind by the characteristic 
of knavery and chicane, or by something like the 
celebrated George Alexander Stevens’ pithy and in- 
lefinable definition of—/aw ” 

Thad often heard—who has not ?—of the 
History had blazoned its fame in vivid colours to my 
imagination, and my only wonder now is that | should 
so long have repressed a curiosity which [ must con- 
fess I have not unfrequently felt, to witness its pro- 


to, it is as an inextricable 


or some- 


epithets 


court 








Poets, satirists, and playwrights | 
tween me and the door, * 


' reproves the rebellious winds, succeeded. 


ee 
| ae 


when the tired pedant, who has exhausted 
I eaves the room for a moment to relax himself from 
‘the cares and labours of his situation. As we ap- 
proached nearer, the sounds became more audible, but 
not more distinct. Here and there a broken exclama- 
tioncould be heard—then a laugh which went around 
like electricity, wound up by a general riot of un- 
meaning noise, and then renewed and continued with- 
ont interruption, until every thing like order seemed 
| to be entirely lost sight of, and confusion reigned with 
| undisputed sway. Matters at length reached a crisis 
when endurance ceased to bea virtue,and when even 
| Stentor could hardly have expected an easy victory in 
his own great art of making himself heard. I had 
| never witnessed the like before, and was not a little 
at a loss to imagine what was the matter. 

“They must be fighting,” said I, hazarding a con- 
jecture which seemed to me the most probable that I 
could have made. 

The captain made no reply. 

“Let us go in,” continued I, and here I stepped) 
‘towards the door. it 
** Hush,” said the captain, as he placed himself be- | 
not yet.” 

My companion appeared to manifest so little con- } 
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a ed 
the least difficulty, have selected them from among a 
thousand. 

After the tumult had somewhat subsided, a long- 
legged fellow, whose appearance was as indicative of 
barrenness of purse, as his manner was of paucity of 
intellect, got up and objected to the testimony. A dis- 
cussion ensued, upon which I do not intend to dwell, and 
the evidence was rejected. A murmur of disappro- 
bation ran through the crowd, and the violin-player 
resumed his seat with no small degree of mortification 
on his part, at the disappointment with which his 
vanity had met, and on the part of the audience, at 
this unexpected curtailment of their pleasure. 

A tedious and dry investigation as to quantity, time, 
and melody followed, during which the audience 
behaved with singular decorum, which would proba- 
bly have continued uninterrupted but for the declara- 
tion of a witness that so discordant was the composi- 
tion, that an old lady who kept a schoo! immediately 


jover where the composer performed his task, lost the 
|principal part of her scholars in consequence of the 


|rehearsals of the piece. The evidence at lengtl: 
closed; two or three speeches were made, and the 
jury found a verdict in favour of the plaintiff, who walk 


jed out of court with no small degree of triumph, 


occasionally casting a look of undisguised contempt 
on the envious performer, whose attempt to hold his 





cern on the subject, and to be so perfectly at ease un-| 


no little alarm to me, that I desisted, and preserving | 
\the utmost silence, waited the denouement of a scene | 
| which seemed to promise nothing so likely as a gene- 
jral skirmish. 
‘Keep silence !" at length exclaimed a voice be- | 
tokening vexation bordering upon despair, and which | 
seemed almost to crack in the effort to make itself’| 
heard! * Keep silence there.” ! 
| Silence!” thundered a shrill-toned treble, which 
‘was speedily echoed by a hollow and sepulchral bass | 
‘from the furthest corner of the room, and a compara- 
tive calm, which reminded me of that which Virgil | 
speaks of in his description of a storm when Neptune | 
How long} 
it lasted it is not material to mention; suffice it to say, | 
'that before it was renewed, at least to the same ex-| 
tent as before, my friend and I found ourselves seated 
on the outer benches, among a herd who appeared to 
jhave but very recently made their escape from—-but | 
| hate reflections. We were no longer 





at a loss to! 
account for the riotous conduct which had preceded | 





‘our entrance, and which, in being silenced for a mo- | 
ment, seemed to have gathered a new accession ot |) 
I strength, and now burst out with redoubled noise I 
jfury. 
A short, gentleman, the fire of whose || g 
jeyes Was In vain attempted to be concealed by a pair ot ‘| 


anu 


old 


squab 
large steel-mounted spectacles, which sat upon th: 
very tip of his nose, was standing in the middle of thi 
| floor, witha violin in one hand, and a bow, which seem 


then; 


piece up to ridicule had so happily failed. B 





PRUDENCE. 


Fst modus in rebus sunt certs denique fines, 


QQuos altra citraque nequit Coneistere rectuin — He 


The world ts ours and ours alone, 
For we alone have world at will —Beggar's Song. 


Prupence isa word much oftener used than unde: 
stood. There is, in tact, no term in the vocabulary of 
vur language so horribly abused. Prudence is the 
circumstances which lead to happi- 
Felicity is the end of man, and no worldly pos 
sessions are to be valued but as they are conducive to 
this greataim. Admitting ours to be the true defini 
tion, (and any one will agree with us in the spirit, if 
not in the words of it,) there are many who set a fals: 
estimation upon things, contrary to their reason; and 
pursue with eagerness such courses as lead not to hap 
piness. The splendour of wealth, and the conseque1 
tial dignity of high station, are looked upon as the 
suma bona of lite; and the world has led itself into 
the belief, that riches and renown go hand in hand 
with happiness. 

Our intercourse with the world has furnished us 
with suilicient examples of what are called prudent 
and we have taken the pains to inspect the cha 
racter and learn the history of some of those distin 

ruished by the appellation. 

The tirst of whom we shall speak, is Dubitorius. 
He was remarkable in his youth for his steadiness, 


choice of those 


ness. 


J and for a distaste tor all those sports and pastimes 
| which belong to boyhood. 


When that period of life 


ceedings, and admire, from my own experience, the |ed only to be waiting for something like order to com- arrived in which choice is to be made of a profession 


widely spread and well known dignity which graces 


it, and for which it is so generally and so universally | 
distinguished. Accident, rather than design, at length | astonishment was pictured on his countenance, which |what vocation he was naturally intended. 


gave me this opportunity; and my anticipations were 
by no means disappointed. The captain, whose skill 
in discovering incidents worthy of notice, has more 


|mence operations, in the other. | 
T looked at the captain, and he at me, alternately ; 
probably reflected the same expression from mine. 
One peal of laughter followed another; judge, jury, 


counsel, and parties, joined in the sport; and merri- 


or pursuit for our after years, the golden opportunity 
was permitted to pass by w hile he was doubting for 
His pru- 
He 


,dence especially showed itself in his courtship. 


I as not one, according to his own account, to shut 
' 7 . 
his eyes and run into difficulty; he must have time to 


than once called forth from me a tribute of acknow-! ment and hilarity appeared to be the order of the day. |jconsider whether the choice he was about to make 


ledgment, and upon whose judgment, in matters of 


I felt anxious to know the cause of a scene so novel. 


|| was a good one. 


He was once on the point of bring- 


that kind, I have learned to place implicit reliance, in| and, after a thousand conjectures, all of them unsatis- | mg the affair to a close, when prudence whispered in 


the course of one of our rambles together, suggested 


factory, I sueceede. in learning from a tolerably intel- 


|| his ear not to be too hasty; and while he was consi- 


the expediency of paying a visit to this far-famed tri- jligent individual who sat immediately before me, that | dering the matter, a dashing fellow became acquainted 
bunal, to which, with great readiness, | assented.— one of the parties had sued the other for his services ;' with ‘his Dulcinea, “ popped the question,” and was 


We accordingly bent our steps thither. 

When within a short distance of the spot a mur-| 
muring conglomeration of sounds struck upon our 
ears, not much unlike the echo of what Homer terms 


\in arranging a piece of music for the violin, and that | 
ithe little gentleman who cut so ridiculous a figure, 
chad been called as a witness by the defendant, to satisly 
|the jury, by auricular demonstration, that the harmony | 


| 
i 


|made happy with her hand. Dubitorius had his pru- 


ll dence left him as his consolation, and was heard to 


boast of his wisdom in not uniting himself to a flirt. 
| His after life was one unvaried scene; free from mis- 


‘the much sounding sea,” or perhaps more resem-|/of the piece bordered closely upon a degree of dis- | fortunes, to be sure, but insipid on account of its mo- 
bling what must be perfectly familiar with the school, cord, which was so strongly marked upon the visages | notony. 


recollections of most of my readers, the ‘‘nick of 


of the contending amateurs, that you could, without | 


Avarus was a man of a different stamp, but not less 
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He married an heiress. The great estate| 
which now came into his possession served to keep| 
him employed, and his only care was to increase it by! 


prudent. 


prudent management. He was free from the vexation | 
of a spendthrift family, fortune having blessed him 
with orbity. His exit from mortal life will show his. 
previous happiness: with his last breath he advised 
his wife to husband her possessions. 

Prudentius was born, as astrologers would say, un- 
der the business star. His paternal inheritance was 
small, but from perseverance he hoped to acquire a 
sufficiency. When he entered upon business he must 


deny himself all innocent pleasures on account of his | 


slender means; and as his desire for gain increased 
proportionably with his acquisitions, the time for en- | 
joying his ease and quiet never arrived. When he 


commenced life, his aim was to provide for retirement || — 


from the busy world when old age should fasten on) 
him; when ¢/ arrived, he still found he had not suf- 
ficient while another was richer than himself; and his | 
otium cum dignitate, which gave a zest to his early la- 
bour, was entirely forgotten. Too cautious to hazard, 
his little in extensive speculations, he acquired by per- 
severing industry and closeness of living, great wealth; | 
and having made a mere machine of himself all his 
life, he left it to be divided between twosons; who, as 
they had not gained it by their own toil, spent it in| 
xtravagance. 

We have now shown in what sense the world use 

In the character of those who. 


the word prudence. 
zain this apparently enviable epithet, we can find no! 
superiority in that quality which directs to the attain- | 
ment of happiness; on the contrary their only aim is 
to acquire that which, when possessed, unsophisticated | 
reason teaches cannot of itself afford happiness. They | 
seek, instead of happiness, what is only one of the 


sneans of giving it. 

In our opinion he is a prudent man who makes the 
enjoyment of life his object of search; and values 
worldly possessions only according as they tend to this 
He will separate happiness from its means, and | 
In all his 


end. 
value them in proportion to their influence. 
operations he will be cautious in choosing those which 
lead to some good end; and will not be directed by the! 


mistaken opinion of the world. 

Of all the examples with which society has furnish- 
ed us, none come so near to the idea which we have 
formed of a prudent man as Hortensius. The motive 
with which he always acted was the enjoyment of the 
moment; but he never adopted any method of grati 
tying his immediate wishes which was likely eventually 
to be productive of bad consequences. He thought 
that man was born for happiness, and the precepts of 
philosophy furnished him with the means. With such 


i 
' 


impressions he entered upon lite, and found that he | 


had chosen that medium which all pretend to have at- 
tained. He looked upon wealth only as the means of 
doing good and affording independence. According to 
the dictates of holy writ, he allotted’a portion of time 
to all things; and did not spend a life in the acquisition 
of one thing because the world around him were doing 
ao. Corporeal labour was undergone as conducive to 
health and as obtaining the means of support. Men- 
tal discipline was made use of as the means of raising 
himself in the scale of sentient beings. Amusements 
filled up a part of his time, to give zest to necessary 
drudgery. We have seen him in many of the differ- 


as a method of introducing holy thought; as a kind 


' places, and always felt relieved when they got through || 
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——— 
to a union of grace and agility; while the boldness 
and novelty of the spectacle threw the audience into 
a state of most undignified surprise. They did not 
|know exactly what to make of it, but took it for 
granted that it must be superlatively fine, and conse- 
quently counterfeited an exuberance of admiration ; 
but when, in the pas seul of “I've been roaming,” 


instead of outrageous grief for an irretrievable loss, 
he endeavoured to assist the living. 
Some thought him not sufficiently devout; but his! 


was the religion of the heart. He looked upon forms | 


| 
| 


jof monitor to the heedless. When he pretended to 
jhave little regard for religious formalities, 1 was 
jamong those who manifested by their conduct that Hutin came bounding like a stag from the top to the 
\their religion consisted merely in going through par- || bottom of the stage in about three springs, the con- 
ticular ceremony. | noisseurs in the pit were really amazed; they looked 

into each other's faces for information, but not finding 


as age approached, his soul seemed to be lifted above || “"Y> grinned a smile of approbation, and many were 


the earth; and his death was merely a union of the | '¢#"d to give utterance tothe oracular exclamation of 
g, | * no mistake !"’'a term by which no small portion of the 


jinhabitants of this city intimate their sense of excel 





* Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ;"’ 


| vital spark with the heavenly flame. 





| lence in any shape. 
But Vestris, the exquisite Vestris, appeared, and all 
|that had gone before seemed poor in the comparison. 
| With a form cast in nature's happiest mould,and a face 


THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
RONZI VESTRIS. 


“ When you do dance, I wish you 
“ A wave o° the sea, that you might ever do 

* Nothing but that; move st:ll—still so, and own 
** No other function ''—Shaks 


We were bora upona spot of earth where feet are j elastic as a bow, who was to be compared with her’ 
used for prosaic rather than poctical purposes, and | When contrasted with her, the movements of all the 
where they are looked upon merely as appendages | rest were sharp and angular. Their performance was 

}a collection of brilliant points—hers one uninterrupted 
| piece of perfection. We did not want to see her 
dance, only to behold her in motion. She could even 


to match; with 
| 








** Motions graceful as a bird's in air ;"* 


| 
iwith a step as free as fancy, agile as an antelope, and 


which it would be singular and inconvenient to be 
without. Independent of the ordinary business of 
life, walking and running matches, leaping, or any 
other hardy and vigorous exercises, were the affairs in | 40 that hardest of all things—violate nature grace- 
which their services were commonly required; though, | fully; for it must be owned that some of her attitudes 


to be sure, the people did at times assemble, and volun- |@T€ such as nature never dreamt of, though this is a 
fromthe French school. Of 


| 


tarily undergo and perform a violent and eccentric fault perhaps inseparable 
motion, by them termed dancing; but, as regarded | ie faults of that school she has less than any of the 
all the graceful uses to which feet, and the limbs to |j Test, espe ally the practice of twirling rapidly round 
which they are more immediately attached, might be |” one foot to please the vicious taste, and gain the 
brought by scientific cultivation, not an idea was en- || g00d-for-nothing applause of those whose ignorant 
tertained, and not a glimmering of light had been dif- wonder is excited by this vulgar and marvelously un 
fused upon the subject. Dancing was there in a pri- In the slow parts of some of the 
mitive state, or rather it was worse—like the Russians, 
hovering between barbarism and civilization, with all 
the bad properties of both, and little of the good of 
either. The freedom and untaught grace of nature 
were gone, without any of the beautiful combinations 





graceful trick. 
dances her action is in reality the very “ poetry of mo 
the swell and fall of the summer sea—the wa- 








| 
' 
ithe willow, which, even at their largest growth, seem 


| . 
jconstructed of the most delicate tibres—or, indeed, 


thon :” 
ving grace of the rich meadow when the breeze passes 


| 


gently over it—the peculiar sweep of the branches ot 





and surprising achievements of art being substituted 


To a spectator, it seemed as if the |#y Vung that is most beautiful in motion, ts, at times, 


‘not more beautiful than Vestris. And as the music 
takes a quicker and bolder measure, with what nerve 
she spurns the boards and throws 
herself in air! When we think of it, we look at the 
pedestals by which our own trunk is supported, and 
what quantity of cultivation would 


in their place. 
parties engaged (the men at least) were, without any , 
perceivable reason, subjecting themselves to a rougl 
By a violent, 


jand somewhat disagreeable exercise. 
lexertion of the muscles, the body was forced bolt-up 
|right into the air, from whence, as soon as the impetus 
had ceased, it returned as speedily as possible to the 
floor, which it no sooner touched, than another despe- 
jrate effort again propelled it upwards, and so on, until 
We had indeed at times mis 
an art that 


and confidence 


“inly ruminate™ 
ve necessary to cnable them to accomplish such feats ! 





it 
| . : , . 
| ‘There is another advantage in seeing Vestrie, par- 


jnature was exhausted. ticularly to persons whose ideas, ike our own, are 


givings if this could really be dancing ; involved in more than Egyptian darkness concerning 


\ viroucttes, entrechats, &c. and who night ev pose their 


| was said to consist of a series of the most skilful and 
ignorance and get into an awkward dilemma by assert 


and as we read of the Asiatic || 
line that Estelle was better than Ravenot, or Ravenot 
| a 


el] When Vestris is before them 
They can lean back at their ease— 
ving and intelligent look—nod compla 
execution of any surprising manauvre 


|picturesque movements ; 
girls, the Greeks, Herodias, Mercandotti, Deshays, 
jand others eminent in that line, we marvelled ex 


Jbetter than Dist 
iceedingly ; but any expressed opinion on the subject |they are sate 
kr 


lwas instantly put down by a reference to the high pro assume a 
fessional character of the two gentlemen who had the jcently at the 
land ind: in the most sweeping eulogiums without 
fear of committing themselves; for she is 

sach a dancer, 
ad feelingsshe must anewer."’ 


superintendence of the heels of the springing gene- 
ration in that portion of the globe. 
In the course of time we beheld many professional 


jartists (English ones) at theatres and other public! 


| 


men have ey 


Whe re 
nd whoever has heard Signorina Garcia sing, secn 


| 
| 


yas heard and seen three 





ent situations of life, and have never found his paral-||their work ; and the performances of the Winnebago 
lel. In prosperity he was not too much elated; and | [Indians went well nigh to convince us that dancing, 
a change in circumstances never brought despair. He |in all nations, whether savage or civilized, wae a foo! 
generally bore a smile upon his face, and his brow was ish abomination. The appearance, however, of Hu- 
never suffered for any length of time to be clouded |tin, and the French corps de ballet, threw some light 
with care. He was accounted void of sensibility by | upon the subject. The dancers of a nation of dancers, 
“ stiff pieces of formality,” because he did not fall|were brought to the American shores to expound the’ 
into a melancholy fit on the death of a friend; but a | mysteries of the Academiede la Musique. The essence. 
better heart never tenanted a human body. If he did |the quintessence of dancing, was what was expected, 
not mourn a long while at the death of a friend, it) and had Vestris never appeared, it might still have. 
was because he made allowance for mortality, and |passed for such. Here, at least, was some approach! 


| Kean act, and Vestris dance, | 
things well worth hearing and seeing ; and is moreover 
well qualified to talk on these subjects without sub 
leferentially to any tr led personage’s as 


jmutting ¢ 





jsertion, that “they are very well, though nothing to 
or ——,” that he has scen in Italy 


. , 


an orEngland. He 
|the former, and seen none to equal the two latter. C 


ine heard few superior to 


Beware of eweet wine vinegar, saith the Italian proverb 
The mildest persons carry they anger farthest, when onc: 
lit is justly excited 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





MONSTERS NOT MENTIONED BY LINNEUS. 


For a succession of ages naturalists have endeavoured to 
neulcate the opinion that wild beasts are to be found only 
among the brute creation; but the melancholy fact is at 
length ascertained, that many monsters, besides those, 
which usually haunt dens and caves, go loose in society un- 
der false pretences, deluding that public upon which they 
prey, into a belief of their harmlessness. We propose stir- 
ring a few of them up with the long pole of our ingenuity ; 
and on the old principle of place aux dames,we shall begin with 

THE-CONSEQUENTIAL-WISE-MAN-MONSTER. 

Self-conceit, pomposity, and the profound admiration of 
old women, have been an overmatch for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr. Owlstare. He now imagines himself a 
walking encyclopedia, and the final court of appeal! in all 
cases where a literary, political, moral, or religious dispute 
arises. Ask him to meet with the most eminent men of the 
day, and he never for a moment supposes the compliment is 
paid to him, but tothem. Tell him one of your best stories, 
and it will fail to produce any effect upon him; he merely 
hints that he has heard it better told before. Make one of 
your profoundest observations on philosophy or political 
economy, and he will only hem, and look half sage half con- 
temptuous. Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you 
to understand that unless you have been to the Vatican, you 
cannot sail upon the same tack with him. Venture into 
the arena of science, and you are silenecd, by hearing him 
pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. The 
use he makes of all the information he possesses, is to ex- 
alt himself; and when his ignorance by chance stares him 
in the face, he gets out of the dilemma by treating his ad- 
versary with sarcastic indifference. In general company, 
this manner is successful. He is not much liked, but he is 
immensely respected. Lfospitable country gentlemen, mid- 
dle-rate lawyers, wealthy merchants, with all their wives 
and all their daughters, hardly know how to treat him with 
sufficient deference, Every body begs the honour of drink- 
ing wine with Mr, Owlstare; every body is anxious to 
know what Mr. Owlstare thinks upon the subject; every 
body sends the nicest cut in the whole salmon, and the 
wing and breast of the chicken to Mr. Owlsta 





He goes 
into the drawing room, and the lady of the house earries him 
his tea-enp with her own hands, whilst her eldest girl, “ who 
was seventeen the filth of last September,” brings him the 
cake. He eats and drinks an unconscionable quantity, but 
every body 13 continually beseeching him to eat and drink 
more. He goes home about nine—a kind of disagreeable 
caricature of Samuel Johnson ; and his absence occasions, 
unconsciously, so general a relief, that the young people, in 
the exuberance of their spirits, propose a quadrille, and the 
peovious generation sit down to whist enlivening the pauses 
of the garne by the most lively encomiums on Mr. Ow!stare. 
THE-TREACLE-TONGUED-MONSTER, 

Is commonly a female. She is probably a would-be-young 
old maid, who has wormed herself into a sort ot paltry inde- 
pendence, principally by having had several legacies lett her, 
the wages of toad-cating. 
families of respectability on what she considers an ¢ asy and 
intimate footing ; that ts to say, she can look in upon them 
very soon after breakfast, or about tea-time, and she is sure 
not to derange their domestic economy, for they will say— 
“Qh! it is only Miss Amelia Treacle-Tongue.” Her con- 
versation is very thickly studded with tender appellatives ; 
such as “ my dear,” “my love,”terms in which she continually 
addresses all her female acquaintances. She is always very 
particular in her inquines on the subject of h alth, and is 
distressed—quite distressed—to hear of the slightest ail- 
ment. A headache “alarms” her—a cough “ suggests the 
fear of consumption,”—a sore threat makes her pathetic, 
ind reminds her of “ the uncertainty of human existence.” 
the calls to ask after the patient every day, often twice a 
day, until the most perfect convalescence takes place. She 
apparently has the most ardent attachment for all children. 
She takes every little urchin in her arms, kisses him, calls 
him “a darling cherub,” and gazes on him c& lightedly, 
(at least when his mama or papa is present,) although the 
“darling cherub” be a poe 8 Po os cited i 
agreeable varlet. With all the minutia of little family his- 
tories Miss Amelia Treacle-Tongue is particularly well ac- 
quainted; she communicates a piece of scandal. in the 
softest and most confidential manner; she “ hints a doubt,’ 


She visits a good number ot 





ae 

|| or “hesitates dislike,” with a whispery gentleness quite ir- 
resistible. She is rather delicate, yet goes abroad in all 

||weathers. At table—not in her own house. but that of a 


friend—she is continually pressing you to eat, and animad- 
verting on the poorness of your appetite. She has no taste 
or ear for music; but is exceedingly useful in praising the 
efforts of all the young ladies of the house, and in affecting 
rapture till others think it necessary to affect it too. Sh: is 
rather religious, and has a temper which nothing on earth 
; would seem capable of ruffling; yet, in truth, if her real 
jcharacter were known, she is the most peevish, hypocritical, 
greedy, selfish, and tyrannical being in existence. She is 
|a concentration of stings smeared over with an external 
coating of honey ; and does more mischief in her officious, 
sneaking, underhand way, than a hundred bold dowanght 
‘murderers, who kill their man and are hanged for it. 





THE-CLEVER-YOUNG-MAN-MONSTER. 

The growth of this species of monster has been so rapid, 
that it almost calls for the interference of the legislature.— 
Like the rats of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to eat 
up every thing. One can hardly turn without meeting this 
monster, 
pressive face, and an interminable volubility of tongue. He 
is not one of those who hides his light under a bushel.— 
Upon all subjects he 1s equally at home—that is to say, 
jequally superficial. 
| verley novel; he writes in Blackwood’s Magazine, or at 
least says that he wntes in it, and can tell you who all tite 
articles are by. 


On the corn laws, the drama, the catholic 


|question, the opera, phrenology, and modern poetry, he is 
|ever ready to pour forth a torrent of information, of some- 
| what ephemeral interest, it is truae—but this is not his fault. 
|He writes and speaks on every subject that comes in his 
|way. His father is proud of him; his mother doats on 
shim ; his sisters admire him; his cousins die for him. He 


|publishes a thin quarto volume of very magnificently) 


printed poetry, and, like Robert Montgomery's, his own 
portrait faces the title-page, his neck bare, and shurt collar 
turned down 4 Ja Byron—his hair combed back over his 


| brow, and his eye looking upwards to see what is to be seen| 


jin the sky, 
| 
|fall into a pining melancholy by the hundred. 
a shower of albums, and he writes in every one of them, 


Sensible men pronounce him a coxcomb: but 
the uninitiated discover genius im every line, and milliners 


jand signs his name at full length by way of autograph.— 
| All this, though it may make “ the unskilful laugh, cannot 


}but make the judicious grieve.” The Clever-young-man- 
| monster, unless roused by ridicule into common sense and 
}a us ful pursuit, sinks mto premature oblivion, and lives to 


wonder at his own littleness. 

| THE-INSIPID-VOUNG-LADY-MONSTER. 

| This ts a harmless, but very annoying monster. She is 
rather pretty, lisps slightly, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd 





says, has a great quantity of “ waving curls abune the bree. 
| She very frequently sits beside you at a large and ceremo- 


nious dinner-party. You determine to be agreeable, and 


pean brilliant; but, to your infinite distress, you discover, 
| before the soup ts removed, that the fair automaton has, in 
her whole composition, only one idea and ahalt. She listens 
to you, but does not understand you ; your most sparkling 
ayings she rewards with a look of gentle bewilderment— 
thalf reproachful, and half deprecatory—as if she fancied 
you were quizaing her. You at length labour to say things 


as full of imanity and silliness as possible, and she immedi- 


ately regains her composure, and thinks you have begun to! 


talk rationally. Her mama watches the progress of the 


He is about twe and twenty: has rather an ex-| 


He knows all about the next Wa-), 


Then comes} 


running, leaping, riding, shooting, boxing, fencing, quoiting, 


pulling, climbing up poles, raising weights, and fifty other 
similar operations. In whatever society he may be, he 
never sits on his seat half an hour at a time, without offer- 
ing to exhibit his powers, by lifting a chair in his teeth, and 
flinging it over his head ; or bending a poker across his 
arm ; or jumping over the table without breaking the de- 
canters, or, if heaven hath made you of small dimensions, 
letting you stand upon one of his hands, and lifting you 
}upon the sideboard. He has bushy, black whiskers, a 
| strong voice, and immeasurable chest, and moves among 
| delicate females, like ‘‘a buil in a china shop.” He thinks 
| himself the handsomest man in Scotland ; and, by all persons 
_of five feet six, is looked upon as the ugliest fellow in existence. 
MANY OTHER MONSTERS 
| Whom we can at present do little more than name.— 
|, There isthe Universally-respected or Exemplary-monster—one 
| who wants the virtue to be great, or the passion to be egre- 








| giously wrong; the Over-refined-monster—who, instead of 


‘a gentleman, is a petit maitre, and mistakes finical nicety for 
| taste ; the Would-be-genteel-monster—who is the most vulgar 
creature under the sun, because he does not know his vul- 
| garity, and therefore boldly does things which make every 
|, body else blush for one who cannot blush for himself; the 
|| Inevitable monster—who, in his idleness and prosy stupidity, 
is continually inflicting himself upon you, and whom you 
are sure to meet with at every turn, without knowing how 
jor why; the Married-man-monster—who, from being one oi 
the best companions in the world, suddenly becomes uxori 

| ous, rigidly moral, and a great descanter on the comforts of 
| domestic life ; the Mo-supper-eating-monster—who site down 
to that most social of all meals, and will touch nothing 
| but a crust of bread and a glass of water, which he seasons 
with anecdotes of nightmare and apoplexy; the Cleve» 

woman-monster—who is aged thirty, at least, and probably 
unmarried, and who makes her reputation the excuse for 
| brow-beating all her female acquaintances, and saying im- 
pertinent things to the men; the Happy-monster—who is 
| always in the most tremendous flow of good spirits, and 
who has no more notion of indulging you in any thing like 
a sentimental mood, than he would have of scattering roses 
lover his plum-pudding before he eats it; and, lastly, the 
Editorial-monster—who treats his contributors worse than 
negro-slaves, but of whom we shall only venture to say 

| that he is “a very ancient and fishlike monster.” 





, DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
A Normar 
tower, with artillery stores on the ground floor and records 
in the upper stories. Stores for soldiers below and lawyers 
Bastions of stone without cannon, and bastions ot 
Mints for coining money, and prisons 
A large modern town-hall-looking 


It is as miscellaneous as a pedler’s box. 


| above. 
} brick with cannon. 

for coining groans. 
building, not filled with feasting corporations, but muskets, 
swords, and pistols. All! the kings of England, in a row, 
clothed in the armour winch they actually wore, of which 
(says Dr. Meyrick) not one piece is older than the time ot 
Henry the Seventh. 
cupboard for the crown jewels. 


A menagene of wild beasts, and a 
Dashing modern houses, 
with fine sash windows and antiquated towers. A platform 
battery of cannon, with no command of space before it ; im 
short, a most extraordinary jumble, being an arsenal, a 
mint, a state prison, a record office, a jewel office, a mena 
gerie, an old castle, a modern fortress, a wharf, a warehouse, 
and a town, all stuffed, like the goods in a wagon, into 





small artificial island. 


conversation, and is quite delighted with the attention you | 


are paying her daughter. When you return to the drawing- 
room a seat is reserved for you, as an especial favour, be 
Your 


side the Insipid-young-lady-monster. concealed 


yawns almost kill you; but, to make up for your real list- 


lessness, you affect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day all your friends wish you joy, considering the marriage 
already fixed. The insipid young lady actually knits a purse 
for you, and sends it to you with a note, in which there are 
only three grammatical errors. For a month the very 
sight of a female gives you the vapours ; and you never go 
to a ceremonious dinner party without fear and trembling. 
THE-STRONG-MAN-MONSTER. 

Mr. Sampson Hammerclub ts six feet one in height, and 
proportionably broad, He ts a member of all Highland 
Athletic exercises engross all his 

He ts continually walking backwards 
his hands and feet—upon his head; 


and gymnastic clubs. 
‘time and thoughts. 
—forwards—upor 


CHINESE MANNERS, 

The following interesting description of Chinese manner 
is copied from the Canton Register : 

Pekin, the metropolis of China, is erected on a very fer 
tile plain, not far south of the great wall, in the most salu 
brious part of China, abounding with corn, fruits, herbs 
and roots, and all the necessaries and comforts of life, ex 
cept that of tea, none of which grows in that province.— 
The streets are always crowded, though Chinese women 
never appear in them, except in covered seats or chairs.— 
The «reason of this crowding is, that all provisions are 
) brought thither by land carnage, no river or canal coming 

within three miles of the city, which occasion the streets to 
be filled with carts, camels, horses, and other beasts of bur- 
den, with their drivers, insomuch that it is difficult to pass 
through the gates in a morning or evening. The artificers 
bute to inrease the crowd, as they work in the 
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——————— 
houses of those who employ them, and are perpetually | 
looking out for business. Barbers go about ringing bells to 
get customers. They carry with them a bench, basin, 
towel, pot and fire, and when any person calls to them, 
they run up to him, and placing their bench in a conve- 
nient place in the street, they shave the head, clean the ears, 
put the eyebrows in order, and brush the shoulders, all for | 
the value of a little more than a halfpenny, They then 
ring their bell again, and are ready for another customer. 
The tailors who ply in the streets, go home to the houses of 
their customers, and do their work there. They do not use 
thimbles, but tie a rag upon their fingers ; nor do they sit 
down to their work, but sew standing, except when they 
arow tired. The work is upon a table, and they stand close 











_ 
LITERARY. 


RICHELIEU, A TALE OF FRANCE. 

We have not the remotest conception of the number of 
novels published in London and republished here in the 
course of any giventwelve months; but we have a very 
definite idea of the proportion of good and bad that exists 








among them. What that proportion is we do not feel dis- 


| posed just now to say; our readers cannot be very deeply) 


interested in the matter, and if they are, let them make the} 
calculation for themselves; that is, if they think proper } 
One thing, however, we are willing to tell them now ; 
that is, that Richelieu, published last week by the Messrs, 
Harper, is more worth reading than any novel that has!) 


and 


who press for admission, and they are occupied till a late 
hour in returning to the city the crowds that succeed in 
| passing over in the day. As lovers of public accommoda- 
| tion we sincerely rejoice at this, and hope that the proprietors 
will be fully rewarded for their liberality. We will, how- 
jever, take the liberty of offering to them a suggestion whicl: 
has been dictated by a desire to see the good name whic! 
this ferry has hitherto enjoyed, preserved under the late 
change. The increased number of passengers is necessarily 
productive of the inconveniences attending such a pro- 
miscuous assemblage gathered from every corner of the city 
Noise and confusion must, of consequence, prevail to a 
certain extent. There is no means of avoiding them alto 
gether, but they need not be encouraged. The bar need 
not be there to act as a most powerful incentive to thei 


to it. The motley crowd, busied in their several oecupa- 


been published within the last year, always excepting the| } ’ ra ays 
rons, cause a vast confusion ; while jugglers, ballad-singers, I : t indulgence. Liquor should not be sold in such a crowd 


isowned < . orley r _p . . " 
Disowned and the Waverleys. We like Pelham very much,! yw, aro informed that on Sunday afternoon last a young 





z a 





and nostrum-mongers, are encircled by their respective mobs. 
A NEW MELO-DRAMA. 
We learn, from the London Times, that a new and ex- 
tremely interesting melo-drama has lately been produced 
it the Surrey Theatre. It is called Black-eyed Susan, or,' 
Rl in the Downs ; but it has no other connexion with the} 
subject of that popular ballad than that the names of its 
hero and heroine are William and Susan—the former a_ 
sailor, and the latter his bride. The story is very simple, 
ind has but few incidents; but those are so admirably 
well worked up, that the interest is kept alive trom the be- 
sinning to the end. In the early part of the piece, the 
snterest chiefly turns upon the hardships and pnvations to 
which Susan is exposed during the long absence of her 
susband, who is on board a king’s ship. After being re- 
iuced from a state of comfort and independence by the 
illany of some of her former friends and the desertion of 
thers, she is at length informed of William’s death, and 
while labouring under the agony of this intelligence, she ts 
shout to be forced away by a gang of smugglers, the cap- 
sin of whom had determmed to marry her. From this 
veril she is rescued by the sudden arrival of William, whose 
joy at this happy event is of short duration, The captain | 
4 William’s ship sees and falls in love with her, and learn-! 
ng she rs the wife of one of his own crew, orders her hus- 
vand on board. In his absence he proceeds to press his suit, 
ind ts about to resort to violence, when William enters, and 
y a blow of his cutlass lays him at his feet. For this of- 
ence he is brought to a court-martial, and sentenced to 
sleath. The scene of the trial, and the subsequent one of 
parting from his comrades and from his Susan, are ex- 
tremely well managed. It will of course be anticipated, that 
just as William is about to suffer, a pardon arrives. It ts 
liscovered that he had been discharged from the service 
before the attack on his officer, and the articles of war do 
iot apply to him. He ts saved, and Susans at length mad 
waeppy. , The piece was received with unbe unded applause. 
emai \ 
LITTLE PICKLE IN FRANCE. 
A “ sweet little fellow,” just turned of ten, has been amus- 


ig the town of Aix with his lively vaganes. His mama, a 








widow possessed of some little property, made a pet of him, 
as it was very natural she should do, from his infaney, Of 
late his demand for pocket-money began to bear too hard 
npon her purse, and she with some difficulty mustered up 
eourage enough to say “no,” at the risk of making lim 
The poor boy sobbed and pouted, and then grew 


. 


very ill. 
eally angry ; sohe went to the cage, opened it, and wrung 
she neck of his mama’s favourite canary. This, it mht 
have been imagined, would have brouglit her to her senses ; 
but from stern necessity, or some other cause, she for once 
yemained obstinate. The astonished darling became stil! 
more irate; he broke all the 
mother and sister out of the house ; 
and then commenced the demolition of the furniture, which 
he carried on with the most praiseworthy assiduity and per- 
His mame would now faim have purchased a 
; determined to teach her how to 


windows, and chased his 
barnecadoed himself im, 


severance, 
peace, but it was too lat: 
snub him another time, and having fully completed his job 
m the interior, the msulted Master ran up stairs, 
clambered out upon the roof, tore off the tiles, and, seating 
himself astride upon a rafter, began to uncase the house, 
which he has expressed his intention of pulling down by 
degrees. 
hadalready made some progress, and was pelting the peopl 
assembled in the street with the bucks and mortar. It is 


but we cannot but prefer this Tale of France, because it con-| 


tains matter more valuable, though not more interesting or 
amusing, than the biography of Master Henry Pelham.— | 


The story of Richelieu is of the time of Louis XU. and 
that famous minister whose name it bears. The cha- 
racters are exceedingly well drawn, the incidents are 
natural, striking, and well arranged, and the style is re- 
markably free from the errors and inelegancies which so 
frequently deface the novels of the day. But itis not for 
all this that we prefer Richelicu to Pelham. It is because 
in Richelieu there ts valuable information to be gained. The 
history of that remarkable reign is illustrated; the cha- 
racter and actions of some of its most prominent person- 
ages are described with vigour and fidelity ; and the situa- 
tion of the country, both in its physical and moral pecu- 
liarities, is depicted with accuracy and discrimination. In 
short, the merits of Richelieu are similar to those of Quen 
tin Durward ; and, bold as the assertion is, we do not hesi- 
tate in assigning to it a place second only in dignity to that 
so unanimously accorded to the romance of Sir Walter Scott. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


‘t_} Agents, and subscribers residing at a distance, who 
have not yet settled for the present volume, are requested 
to do so unmediately. Our readers will remember that the 
terms of this publication are payable im advance, and that 
we wish them comphed with in every instance. The Mirror, 
at four dollars, is cheap enough in all conscience ; 
alone—to say nothing of the matter, the typography, ot 
the copperplate engravings—being worth, per annum, mor 
than that amount. Our friends wil pardon us for thus jog- 
ging their memory. 

The next Engraving.—A highly-tiuished copperplate en- 
graving will be issued durmy the present quarter of tlie Mur- 
ror. It will comprise six of the public buildings of this erty 
—the Merchant’s-exchange. the Masome-hall, the Unita- 
rian church, the Branca bank, the Jew’s synagogue, anc 


the Rotunda—hand=omely arranged in one picture 


The Unecucated Wife. —We 
number, this very mteresting story, 


conclude, in’ the present 
Which has attracts 

general! attention, and elated unanimous prase. Comung, 
us it does, trom the pen of a lady, whose talents are not m- 
ferior to those ot any fermale writer this co mitry has yet 
produced, it reflects all the beauties of a vigorous and fane- 
tul mind, whose powers have been enlarged and cultivated 


by a timished education. 


Desultory Selections —Under this head will be found an 
article—extracted from the Edinburgh Journal —winch has 
gone the rounds of nearly all the paper-, and has been 
only excluded trom the Mirror hitherto by the press of other 


We reter to “ Monster 


orceau, tull ot port and t 


matter. not desenbed by Linneus,” 


a racy aney, which every one 


will be happy to preserve. 


Hoboken.—The proprietors of the terry to this delightfully | 
romantic vicinage have reduced their prices of transporta- 
tion to one half its former amount. In adopting this mea- 
sure they have acted wisely, and will reap a golden harvest 
trom the increased throngs which will resort to their boats 
in search of pleasure or health. The reduction has long 


been desired. Few places present greater facilities for an! 


afternoon’s excursion, or a more desirable locality for beauty 
When the post left the town the “dear child” of prospect, or freshness and salubnty of air than Hoboken. | 


Yet many famulies have been hitherto prevented, by a regard 
This 





to economy, from availing themselves of its ben 


much to be feared this interesting infant will mect with some y difficulty is now removed, and we have already seen the 


weident before be has half completed his task 


fiicts. The boats can scarcely accommodate the hundreds, | 


the music | 


bov, searce tourteen yearsot age, was seen while in a staté 
of actual intoxieation, to purchase still more liquor on board 
one of these boats, to the disgust of every decent person 
present. This is wrong, and may be destructive to th: 
protits of the boat, deterring the decorous and the orderly 
from gomg on board, 
City of Trey.—To those who entertain any doubts as to 
the astonishing rapidity with which the spirtt of improve 
ment makes its gigantic strides throughout this state, a 
visit to the growing, populous, and hospitable city of Troy, 
would prove an unanswerable argument. Few years have 
elapsed since the thick wilderness cast its impenetrable 
shadows over the very spot which is now the busy mart of 
commerce, the dep t ot agneulture, the seat of manutac- 
tures, and the thriving nursery of an intelligent, industnous 
and ent: rprising population. Re lignon, the arts, science 
and al! the branches of human ingenuity, find here a grate 
ful and impulsive cultivation, which promise, ere long, the 
most bniliant results. Ina visit which we lately made to 
| this delightful place, we could not fail being struck with the 


remarkable improvements it has lately undergone. 


Death of Charles Gilfert.—The late manager of the 
Bowery, the indefatigable caterer to the theatncal world 
the original and justly eclebrated musicmn, has passed from 
amongst us His ready wit and pointed satire, his vanou 
and amusing conversation, his enterprise and ingenuity in 
devising, and his tact in producing histrionte exhibitions of a 
startling, mysterious, terrific, and glowing character, have 
seldom been ¢ qual d: and lus mvention and taste in his 
sed by any competitor 
ot Mr. Gilfert’ 
= which quite 


favournte art, have net been surpa 
mthe United States, The m 


life was precipitated by a series of mm 


lanchuly close 
turtua 
broke down a spirit that had never been diserplined im the 
school of philosophy or prudence, and that had ever been 
, and the 


His lite and death furnish an example 


the too ready victim to the seduction of pleasure 


HN pulse ol passion. 


which should not be forgotten 


! 


Colu. bia ¢ ge.— The annual commencement took place 


t Phe exererses at St ohn’s chape lwere ol 


istaming the sutation of the mestitution 


The degree of doctor of laws was conterred on W. lrving 
Fortunate Esca; The young woman who was wounded 
at Staten Island, a few davs since, we are truly happy te 
state, has entire yr vered, 
of deat fic ! iroaty cl hvard, there t 
in inscnptlion on a tomb » singularly and aflectingh 
beautitul. we ca t forbear to record it, and the emotion 


it awakened m the bosom of a stranger “Itis an oblon 


rmounted by a slab stone, on which ars 


- 


pile ot ma 
tullowing word 

MY MOTHER. 

1! sound and the dead shall rise 


Geeply cut th 


There are no other letters or characters to be found on th 
slab orthe pile. If there 1s one inscription in the thousand 


anguages that are, or have been, of carth, filted to retain 
its sublime meaning through every period of time up to the 

sthis. The writer seemed aware 
forgotten, and titles fade from the 


He, therctore, engraved the name 


resurrection morning, tt 
that names would be 

memory of the world, 

by which he first knew her who gave him birth, on the stone 
—and the dearest of all names, that of mormenr, shall 
sound a thrill through the heart of every one who may eve: 
lean over this monumental pile. If any shall wish to know 
further of her, who had a cluld to engrave her most endur- 
ing name upon a rock, he is sublimely referred to the sound- 
ing of the trumpet and the nsing of the dead, when he may 

know all.” 
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WE'RE A’ NODDIN. 
AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN.—ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. BY W, WOOD, JR. . 


So 


And we're a’ nod-din, nid nid noddin, and we're a’ nod-din at our house at hame, When the Dame’sa-wa’ ‘tis the 


MODERATO CON Garner. ‘ 
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time to woo, And the lads like las-ses, and the las -ses lads too ; Kate sits ii the neuk, wi’ her lad - die sae true, And the 
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carle take ye a’ for you're a’ nod-din too; And we're a’ nod- din, nid nid noddin, and we're a’ nod-din at our house at hame 
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And we're a neddia, nid nied neddin | And how d've, kimmer! and how d*y > thrive | And are they a’ athame ? 4h 1. na 2, | An! w 5 «’ neddin, nid nd noddin, 
And we're a’ noddin, at our house at hame And how many bein ve, Kunmer ’—T have five Twao’ them are gone wi’ Wile far awa j And we're a’ noddin at our holise at hame 
daneing?”) The monkey was a connoisseur, and answered; price. “For instance,” said he, “one of them came inte 


VARI. TIES. 


‘You dance very ul.” “ That,” replied the bear, “is all pre- iny store the other day, and priced a pair of silver buckles 
Evropran cunwsity.—The following ts trom Dwight’s indice. What, can you deny that my air ts graceful and all Lasked seven dollars. ‘Eleven! I give you nine.’ Seven 
Travels: Yankee curiosity is proverbial in England, as well my steps perfect?" A mule, that heard this dialogue, cried is the price, sir, not eleven. ‘Seven! I give you five!’ ” 
asin our own country. In the extended sense of this word, out, “‘ Bravo! bear; bravo! There never was, nor ever will A new rasnion.—The last number of the Petit Courter 
it is applicable to us in a peculiar degree ; but in one more be, a better dancer.” No sooner was this eulogy uttered, des Danes, of Paris, contains prints of the fashions for 
restricted, it applies equally to Europeans. [have never than the bear’s arrogance vamshed ; he felt the reproot, and June, which leave all large sleeves worn since the American 
held five minutes conversation with a Frenchman or Htalian, modestly exclaimed: “ When the monkey disapproved of revolution quite in the back-ground. It is the bishop's 
at least with those of the middle class of society, without’ my performance, | began to doubt whether he was not right; sleeve. The tight wristband and bracelet too, are dispen 
being questioned as tomy country, my eceupation, Xe. In but, now that Lam praised by a mule, IE am compelled to «d with, The hem is sightly tarned back by a loop and 
button above the wrist, and is broadly pendant below, exh: 





Germany these questions are put to you less frequently, but: believe that I dance very ill.” 


; 


still so often, as to remimd you, that inquisitiveness ts not The moralt.—Authors, eritics, oraters and poets, learn biting the arm in an under sleeve. The dress is a wri apper 


confined to our villages. The form of address is always the wisdom trom this bear! When the wise withhold their ap- of platn mushin, surrounded by a broad hem embroidered 





ame. “You are an Englishman, | suppose?” “No.” A probation, it ts bad enough ; but when fools praise, it is ten A sunilar hem ornaments the lower part of the sleeve ay 


Scotchman, perhaps ?” “ No.” “ You must be an Inshtan, times worse, to the waist, if ts comparatively a small matter. 

then ?” “Tam not.” “Youare nota Frenchman ?" “ Certainly Living on sream.—The great utility of steam as a me- A LASTING IMPKESSION.—A minister more celebrated for 
not.” “Are youan Italian?” “ No.” * You must be an chameal agent is acknowledged ; but few have thought it a gesticulation than eloquence, remarked, “To judge from 
Englishman, then?” “I never was in England.” “ Are you prune article ot food, as Parisian ingenuity is trymgto make appearances at our last meeting, T trust that IT made an nn 
a Spaniard or Portuguese?” “No.” “You are neither, tt. Arestaurateur at Parts has offered to feed five hundred pression that will last long.” “You ou, sir,” replied one ot 
Greek nor Turk?” “No.” “Oh! Lknow now; you are a people for two sous a-head, by means of the vapour arising his hearers, * Upon the-—palpit « 

Russian.” “Phave never been in Russia.” “ Are you from from his stews, soups, and pasties’ He asserts, that he can Conunpaums.—Why are the steam-boat regulations like : 
the North of Europe?” “I am not.” “ You must be an by this means live without eating ; and that such unsubstan- bad wife ?— Because the ba rgage is at the risk of the owner 
Asiatic then 7” “| have never seen Asia.” “ You cannot be tial diet may support the poorer clases Why are opposition -t am-boats hke corsets ?—Becaus: 
an African?” “No.” By this time they arrived at the Wortn rryine In an English miscellany we find the they reduce the fare- fair. 

ultima thule of their recollection, and looking reund at their |following: The danger of being suffocated by smoke to When is a steam-boat musical ?—When it is going t 

companions if there were any present, with an expression of W hich persons are ¢ sposed who enter premises on fire, may | Sing-sing 


wonder, and then at me, with a gaze of astonishment ; they be etleetually obviated by tying a wet silk handkerchief; Why isa man who expects a kiss and is refused, like a 
either declared that | am trom the moon, or with great single over the face. A gentleman, who lately tried the ex- shipwrecked fisherman ?—Because he has lost his smack. 


| What sect may aman be said to belong to who wears thr 


parnestness Inquire trom what part of the world [have com:. | periment, was enabled to remain in a room which was on 
Sometimes | tell them that I have come from the moon, fire, in the most dense smoke, and work a small engine until | clothes in winter ?—The shakers. 


which they seem half inclined to believe ; or when Limention | he suecee ded in extingmsht 





the flames 








my country, they exhibit as much surprise as if a lunarian Oprpositton.—A teamster engaged in sprinkling the streets : 
had really descended to the earth. of Rochester, being one dav overtaken by a sudden shower, GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PRo! RIETOR. 

A rasir.—A bear, the sole support of his master, was exclaimed, “ It's just so always! Aman can't do any thing! lay, at 163 Wilham-street, between Ree 
standing upon his hind feet, and practising a dance in which nm Rochester without opposition.” x Steen och Goes haar maa ther aete ng (has apne va 
he was not quite perte ct. Delhghted with his own 1 nport- Unpersippine.—A Frenchman assured one of our friends it hundred and sixteer oon 11 quarto pages, fix »pperplst 

' incjuding the title-page, and twenty-five popular meloaws 


ance, he said to a monkev “What do vou think of my that his countrwmen never bay 





an article at the seller's firs’ 


accompaniments for the proue-forte 





